CHAPTER XYI

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANISATION
AND ITS FINANCIAL BASIS.

THE attempt will be made in this chapter to trace the medieval system
of Church administration from its beginning in the legislation of the
Roman Empire and in the custom of the Teutonic tribes, down to the
time of its full development under the great Popes of the thirteenth
century. The system was in most ways so uniform, at any rate on paper,
that illustrations from one region will serve as well as those taken from
another, and for the present purpose English examples will be preferred,
where they can be found. For the general course of the history it will be
necessary that we should limit ourselves to those central countries of
Europe where the scheme of government was worked out under the in-
fluence of Carolingian monarchs and of Popes; comparatively few words
can be said of the peculiarities of outlying regions. There is, indeed, little
that is abnormal in any part of Western Europe. Italy had been under
Teutonic influence from the time of the Goths and Lombards. Spain was
recovered from the Moors at the very time when the medieval system was
reaching maturity, and its institutions were modelled on those of Aquitaine
and Provence. The lands to the east of Germany borrowed their Church
discipline from that country, and the Scandinavian lands from Germany
and England, while Anglo-Norman influence gave a new shape to the
Churches of Scotland and Ireland. And, in an enquiry which will concern
itself chiefly with revenues and their effect upon organisation, it will be
necessary to ignore voluntary and occasional donations, however con-
siderable, and to confine attention to endowments consisting in, or derived
from, landed property.

The bishop, under the system of the Christianised Roman Empire, was
an autocrat. His position was assimilated to that of the governor of a
civil area, and the boundaries of his territory were the same as those of
the governor's. He was regarded as responsible for the discipline, the
doctrine, and the administration of his diocese; and often enough if he
displeased the Emperor he was dismissed as though he were a secular
official. He was the sole dispenser of the revenues of the diocese, and of
the liberal imperial benefactions. He was the sole authorised recipient of
endowments which soon began to be generously bestowed, often in the
form of knds which might lie outside the bounds of the diocese, or even,
especially in the case of the Roman see, be in distant provinces. No
endowments for local purposes existed; everything passed through the
hands of the bishop, the one responsible officer of the Church. To his
central fund the clergy looked for subsistence, and were the more tightly